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The Flow of Colonists To and From Indiana 
Before the Civil War 1 

By William O. Lynch, A. M., Professor of American History, 
Indiana State Normal School 

Indiana was once a colony of the United States government as 
truly as the old thirteen colonies were ever colonies of England. 
While the colonial status disappeared politically in 1816, economi- 
cally and socially a colonial condition prevailed almost, if not quite, 
to the Civil War. The population at the time of admission, ac- 
cording to the territorial census of 1815, was but 63,897, and the 
regions occupied were those bordering on the Ohio and the lower 
Wabash, and lying in or adjacent to the Whitewater Valley. 2 By 
far the greater part of the new state was yet to be reclaimed from 
the Indians and colonized by settlers from older States and foreign 
countries. In 1840, there still remained in Indiana, 4,396,494 acres 
of unsold land belonging to the Federal government. 3 Certainly 
there was nothing more important in the history of the State than 
the process of colonization which continued till the vacant lands 

J The first census of the United States to report the birth-place of all the 
white and free-colored inhabitants is that of 1850. Some years ago Professor 
Frederick J. Turner began to reveal to his students in the University of Wiscon- 
sin the great significance of the facts furnished by the nativity statistics of this 
and succeeding census. The main purpose of this short paper is to supply the 
readers of the Indiana Magazine of History with the valuable figures made use 
of in the accompanying tables, inasmuch as they are not accessible to many 
teachers of history. 

2 Dillon, History of Indiana, p. 555. 

"Report of Senate Committee on Public Lands, 1840. (For table copied 
from this report, see Niles Register, 60:23.) 
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were exhausted, about the time of the outbreak of the Civil War. 
Indeed, it was then true and for some years longer, that many parts 
of the State were in a frontier condition. 

In the period under consideration, Indiana, along with other 
western communities in a similar stage of development, was a veri- 
table "melting pot." Into it came colonists from widely separated 
parts of the older portion of the United States, and from western 
Europe. 4 Out of these diverse elements, with their different cus- 
toms, traits of character, and ideals, there was built up a new so- 
ciety. The heat produced by the contact and conflict of different 
elements of the incoming colonists with each other, and of all ele- 
ments with their physical environment, was not sufficient to reduce 
all customs and institutions carried in to a fluid condition. The 
resulting social structure was not, therefore, homogeneous, but to 
a considerable degree conglomerate. In our own day, evidence is 
abundant, in many communities of the State, that the early popula- 
tion came predominantly from North Carolina, or from Pennsyl- 
vania, or from New England, or from some other special locality, 
as the case may be, showing the tenacity with which forms of 
speech, neighborhood customs, and household ways cling to one 
generation after another, often in the face of powerful forces. 

The census of 1850 shows Indiana to have had a total white 
and free-colored population of 988,416. 5 Of this number, 541,079 
were born in the State, and the remaining number, or 45.2 per cent, 
were born outside the State. There were living in Indiana at the 
time 176,575 persons born in slaveholding States. The greater por- 
tion of these had come from the three States, Kentucky, Virginia 
and North Carolina. 5 A great many of the 68,651 born in Ken- 
tucky were, of course, children of settlers who had earlier migrated 
to that region from Virginia and North Carolina. It is well known 
that southern colonists came to Indiana in force earlier than colo- 
nists from other sections, so that it must be true that among the 
541,079 persons born in the State, more than a proportionate num- 
ber were born of southern parents. 

Up to 1850 New England had not sent many settlers direct to 
Indiana. This section had found an outlet in western New York 
and in Ohio, at first, and later in Michigan, in northern Illinois, 

4 See Table I, below. 

5 Ibid. 
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in Iowa, in Wisconsin. In the period when New Englanders came 
to northern Indiana many more passed on to Illinois, the total num- 
ber born in New England and living in the latter state being 36,542 
in 1850, while in that year only 10,646 New Englanders were 
living in Indiana. 6 There were, of course, many among those 
giving New York or Ohio as their birth-place whose parents had 
migrated from New England. 

New York, with vacant areas of great extent within her own 
limits in 1790, did not send great numbers of colonists westward 
as early as did Pennsylvania, Virginia and the Carolinas. 7 When 
the period of westward migration from New York did come her 
colonists, like those from New England, tended to settle in States 
adjoining Indiana rather than within her borders. For example, of 
persons born in New York there were living in Indiana in 1850 
24,310; in Illinois 67,180; in Ohio 83,979; in Michigan 133,751. 8 
Pennsylvania, from which great numbers of colonists went forth 
even before the Revolutionary War, played a large part in western 
colonization. The number living in Indiana in 1850 who were 
born in Pennsylvania was 44,245, being slightly in excess of the 
number from Virginia and exceeded only by the contributions of 
Ohio and Kentucky. 

In each of the non-slave-holding western States save Ohio the 
conditions were obviously unfavorable to migration into Indiana. 
Of the 126,700 persons born in the non-slave-holding West, outside 
of Indiana, and living in that State in 1850, 120,193 were born in 
Ohio. So rapid had been the development of the first State carved 
out of the Old Northwest Territory that long before 1850 numer- 
ous colonists were leaving for Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and other 
western areas where choice lands could more easily be secured, and 
where other opportunities for success seemed more abundant. 

The foreign population of Indiana in 1850 was not very great, 
only 54,426 persons of foreign birth being then residents of the 
State. Of these about 30,000 were from German States and about 
20,000 from the British Isles. Not only Ohio but even Illinois 
was far ahead of Indiana in the number of foreign inhabitants. Ohio 
had about four times as many foreigners as Indiana with less than 

8 Census of 1850, Compendium, pp. 116-117. 
' Charming, History of the United States, III, p. 528 (map). 
' Figures not found in Table I, below, are from the Census of 1850, Com- 
pendium, pp. 116-117. 
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twice the total population, while Illinois had more than twice the 
number of foreigners, with a total population of about 135,000 less 
than Indiana. 9 

The census of 1860 shows changes in the flow of colonists to 
Indiana during the fifties. 10 The number of persons born in slave- 
holding States and living in Indiana in 1860 was 15,140 less than 
in 1850. In other words, the number of southerners coming into 
Indiana between 1850 and 1860 and remaining there to the time of 
the taking of the census or longer was 15,140 less than the number 
required to balance the loss by migration and death of southerners 
who were living in the State in 1850. This is clear evidence that 
the great migration of southerners to Indiana was over before 1850. 
Between 1850 and 1860 New England gained slightly, while the 
Middle States and Ohio gained greatly in their contributions to 
Indiana's population. In the same decade the State's foreign popu- 
lation increased from 54,426 to 118,184, the per cent of gain 
being 117 as against 36.6 for the total population. In 1860 the 
total number born outside of Indiana and living in the State was 
42.6 per cent of the entire population, whereas in 1850 the same ele- 
ment was 45.2 per cent. This is evidence that the State was matur- 
ing. The free-colored population of Indiana was 11,262 in 1850, 
and but 11,428 in 1860. The hostile provisions regarding free- 
colored persons proposed by the Constitutional Convention of 1850- 
51 and ratified by the voters of the State in 1851 were evidently 
effective in preventing the increase of this element in the population. 

As an offset to the great numbers of colonists coming into In- 
diana before the Civil War the State was furnishing colonists to 
other States and Territories. 11 The bulk of these colonists had settled 
in Illinois, in Iowa and in Missouri. In 1850 but 92,038 natives of 
Indiana lived elsewhere in the United States. By 1860 this number 
had increased to 215,541, another evidence that the State was ma- 
turing. Nearly all of our States that matured before the disappear- 
ance of the frontier have passed through three stages of develop- 
ment relative to receiving and losing colonists: a first stage when 
many come in and few emigrate ; a second stage when the number 
of emigrants is relatively great; a third stage when the number 

"In 1910, the foreign born population of Indiana was 159,663; of Ohio, 
598,374; of Illinois, 1,205,314; of Michigan, 597,550; of Wisconsin, 512,865. 

10 See Table I, below. 

11 See Table II, below. 
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either entering or leaving is small. 12 Indiana was entering on 
the second stage in 1860 while the older southern States, including 
Kentucky and Tennessee, that had in earlier decades furnished 
enormous numbers to colonize new areas, had passed into the third 
stage. 

Before and at the time of the admission of Missouri into the 
Union the older southern States were pouring colonists into every 
part of the West of that day, into the Northwest, into Missouri and 
into the Southwest. Then the New England States and New York 
were not doing much toward colonizing any areas to the west of 
Ohio. Then the old Northwest was, like Missouri, receiving, not 
sending out, colonists. Between 1854 and 1860, when the peopling 
of Kansas began, the old Northwest was mature enough to partici- 
pate. The census of 1860 shows 4,208 persons born in New England 
States and living in Kansas ; 13,245 born in the Middle States ; 
27,440 born in the slave-holding States; 33,417 born in the five 
States of the old Northwest. Up to the taking of the census of 
1860 Ohio had sent the largest number into Kansas of any State 
in the Union, the number being 11,617; Missouri was third, with 
9,945 ; Illinois was fourth, with 9,367. 13 It was the old Northwest 
that won the fight in Kansas, and both Illinois and Indiana did 
better than Ohio in proportion to population. 

TABLE I 

Nativities of the population of Indiana" (white and free colored). 

Birthplace Census of 1850 Census of 1860 

Slaveholding States (totals) 176,575 161,435 

Kentucky 68,651 68,588 

Virginia 41,819 36,848 

North Carolina 33,175 26,942 

Tennessee 12,734 10,356 

Maryland 10,177 9,673 

South Carolina 4,069 2,662 

Delaware 2,737 2,301 

All others 3,213 4,065 

n The exceptions are states like New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
and Illinois, where large cities developed, based on the growth of commercial 
and manufacturing interests and as a consequence receiving great numbers of 
immigrants from other states and Europe. 

13 Census of 1860, Population Volume, pp. 616-619. 

"Census of 1850, Compendium, pp. 116-118; Census of 1860, Population Vol- 
ume, p. 130. 
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Birthplace Census of 1850 Census of 1860 

Middle States (totals) 76,392 96,267 

Pennsylvania 44,245 57,210 

New York 24,310 30,855 

New Jersey 7,837 8,202 

New England States (totals) 10,646 12,307 

Vermont 3,183 3,539 

Massachusetts 2,678 3,443 

Connecticut 2,485 2,505 

All others 2,300 2,820 

Western States and Territories [non-slave- 
holding] (totals) 126,700 185,710 

Ohio 120,193 171,245 

Illinois 4,173 7,925 

Michigan 1,817 3,701 

All others 517 2,839 

Foreign Countries (totals) 54,426 118,184 

Germany 2 29,324 66,705 

British Isles 19,847 36,139 

France 2,279 6,176 

British America 1,878 3,166 

All others 1,098 5,998 



Born in, and living in Indiana 541,079 774,721 

Birth-place unknown 2,598 1,804 



Total population of the State 988,416 1,350,428 

2 Austria included. 

TABLE II 

Natives of Indiana living in other States and Territories. 15 

Dwelling-place Census of 1860 Census of 1850 

Illinois 62,010 30,953 

Iowa 57,555 19,925 

Missouri 30,463 12,752 

Ohio 11,009 7,377 

Kansas Territory 9,945 

Kentucky 7,883 5,898 

Wisconsin 5,158 2,773 

California 4,639 2,077 

Michigan 4,482 2,003 

Minnesota 3,604 35 

Texas 3,478 1,799 

15 Census of 1850, Compendium, pp. 116-118 ; Census of 1860, Population Vol- 
ume, p. 616. (Figures include Whites and Free Colored.) 
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Dwelling Place Census of I860 Census of 1850 

Colorado Territory 2,587 

Arkansas 2,554 2,128 

Oregon 2,497 739 

Nebraska Territory 1,993 

Tennessee 1,086 769 

All others 4,598 



Totals 215,541 92,038 

Born in Ohio but living in other States 
and Territories 593,045 295,449 16 

Born in Illinois but living in other States 
and Territories 134,736 45,889 15 

"Appended for purposes of comparison and contrast. 



